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In Touch with Eternity’ 


DURHAM, N 


| believe it to be essential for us to recover the dimension’ of 
eternity if we are to value this life properly and live it with sanity 
and courage. The pieties of former ages cannot satisfy the mod- 
ern mind. For example, the conception of “eternity” as merely 
endless aeons of time has given many people an idea of “Heaven” 
which they have rejected as absurd. But surely here the concep- 
tion of another “dimension” can come to the aid of our thought. 
No thinking Christian today believes in “Heaven” or “everlast- 
ing life’ as a mere extension of time-and-space existence, how- 
ever purified and exalted! He believes that after the death of 
the body there is a release from the time-and-space predicament 
and a conscious sharing in the timeless Life of God, in which 
there are probably various stages of enlightenment and knowl- 
edge. There may be no words to describe such a timeless state, 
but that proves no more than that its reality is beyond present 
human expression. Yet it remains the unshakable conviction 
of Christians, from New Testament days until today, that there 
is what must be called, for want of a better word, an “eternal”’ 
order, an “eternal” plan, and an “eternal” life. Compared with 
these eternal verities the present human scene gives no more 
than a hint of unimagined realities. . . . § It is those who are in 
touch with the eternal order who make the most heroic and sus- 
tained efforts to improve conditions for their fellows. It is those 
who know God to be eternal who most satisfactorily prove that 
God is their contemporary. 


—J. B. PHILLIPS in God Our Contemporary, just published by The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 











Letters to the Editors 





Love and Forgiveness Found to Be Lacking 





Another Hymn Wanted 
(Attention: American Hymn Society) 


I do not know how I came to receive 
your wonderful magazine but it is the 
most outstanding publication that comes 
across my desk and I read it carefully 
from cover to cover. I have read many 
similar statements to this in your “Letters 
to the Editor” column and I’ve always 
wanted to add my bit for it is so genu- 
inely felt. I have recommended your paper 
to a good many of my brethren in the 
U.P.-U.S.A. Church. 

However, the purpose for my writing 
this letter is to ask the readers of your 
magazine who may have read the letter 
entitled “For Hymn Writers,” in your 
August 22 issue, if they would also like 
to write a hymn for another purpose. It 
has been my long felt need for more 
hymns that deal with the relationship of 
Christian brothers toward one another. 
While there are certain hymns on brother- 
hood, such as “Oh Brother Man, Fold to 
Thy Heart Thy Brother,” the number of 
hymns that deal directly and specifically 
with our love and forgiveness of one an- 
other is so small that I know of no other 
familiar hymn than the one I have men- 
tioned. 

Recently at a Junior High camp dealing 
with worship and preaching on the gen- 
eral theme of how our lack of love for one 
another and forgiveness of one another 
may interfere with our worship of God, as 
indicated in Matthew 5:22 and 23, I point- 
ed out to the advisor in charge of the 
worship this lack of appropriate hymns. 
We have searched hymnals and failed to 
find very many. Such a hymn as “Joyful, 
Joyful, We Adore Thee” has some refer- 
ences to this, but I find a tremendous need 
for hymns that speak of confession of sin 
and the need to forgive one another and 
to love one another. For all of the pas- 
sages of scripture that speak on this theme 
there seems to have been little work done 
on it in standard hymnbooks. We find 
confession to God but not to one another. 
We find expressions of love to God but 
not to man. We do not even find hymns 
that pray too much for the gift of such 
love and such right relationships with one 
another. And yet it seems to me that this 
is one of the most common needs in every 
congregation I have ever heard of. 

Could we not have some sort of hymn- 
writing program that would challenge 
people all over the country to think 
through and write hymns appropriate to 
this theme on the basis of and expressing 
concepts that deal with this theme in scrip- 
ture? 

D. C. HAWTHORNE. 
La Mirada, Calif. 


San Francisco Visitors 

Re: Accredited visitors to the 1960 Gen- 
eral Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches. 

(1) Members of our church who plan 
to be present at the General Assembly 
of the National Council of Churches in 
San Francisco, December 4-9, 1960, but 
are not official representatives of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, may attend with the status 
of “accredited visitors.” 

Anyone desiring to be an “accredited 
visitor” may receive accreditation by writ- 


ing to the Stated Clerk of the General 
Assembly, 341 Ponce de Leon Avenue, N.E., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. JaMes A. MILLARD, Jr. 
Stated Clerk. 
Presbyterian, U. S., General Assembly. 





MODERATORS’ ITINERARIES 


Presbyterian, U.S.,—Marion A. Boggs, Third 
and Gaines Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 

Sept. 23, Washington, D. C., p.m. convoca- 
tion. 

Sept. 24, Alexandria, Va. 

Sept. 25, Richmond, Va., a.m., Ginter Park 
church. 

Sept. 26, a.m., Board of C. E.; noon, Pres- 
byterian School of Christian Education; 
p.m., Norfolk, Va., opening of leader- 
ship school. 

Sept. 27, 9:15 a.m., Union Seminary con- 
vocation; p.m., Staunton, Va. 

Sept. 28, Lynchburg, Va. 

Sept. 29, Roanoke, Va., p.m., convocation. 

Sept. 30, Bristol, Tenn., a.m., King Col- 
lege; luncheon, ministers of Bristol, 
Johnson City, Kingsport. 

Oct. 26, Springfield, Mo. 

Oct. 30, Clarksdale, Miss., Reformation 
service. 

Oct. 31, Auburn, Ala., convocation. 

Nov. 1, Birmingham, Ala., p.m., convoca- 
tion. 

Nov. 2, Atlanta, Ga., a.m., Columbia Sem- 
inary; p.m., General Council. 

Nov. 3, Atlanta, Ga., General Council; 6:30 
p.m., Central church. 

Nov. 4, Charleston, S. C., p.m., convoca- 
tion. 

Nov. 6, Atlanta, Ga., a.m., Agnes Scott. 

Nov. 7, Memphis, Tenn., p.m., city-wide 
men’s meeting. 

Nov. 30, Shreveport, La., p.m., convoca- 
tion. 

Dec. 1, 
tion. 

Dec. 2, New Orleans, La., luncheon with 
ministers; p.m., convocation. 

Dec. 4, Leesburg, Fla., a.m., First church; 
p.m., Orlando, convocation. 

Dec. 5, Tampa, Fla., luncheon with min- 
isters and laymen; p.m., Miami convo- 





Baton Rouge, La., p.m., convoca- 


cation. 

Dec. 6, Jacksonville, Fla., p.m., convoca- 
tion. 

Dec. 7, Greenville, S.C., p.m., convocation 


including Spartanburg churches. 

Dec. 8, Asheville, N.C., p.m., convocation. 

Jan. 1, Charlotte, N.C. 

Jan. 2, Davidson, N.C.; p.m., Concord Pres- 
bytery convocation. 

Jan. 3, Wilmington, N.C., p.m., convoca- 
tion. 

Jan. 4, Raleigh, N.C., ministers’ luncheon; 
p.m., Greensboro convocation. 

Jan. 5, Winston-Salem, N.C., p.m., convo- 


cation. 

Feb. 3, San Antonio, Texas, p.m., convoca- 
tion. 

Feb. 5, Houston, Texas, a.m., Bellaire 


church; p.m., convocation. 

Feb. 6, Austin, Texas, Austin Seminary; 
p.m., convocation. 

Feb. 7, Midland-Odessa, Texas, p.m., con- 
vocation. 

Feb. 8, Lubbock, Texas, p.m., convocation. 

Feb. 9, Ft. Worth, Texas, p.m., convoca- 
tion. 

Feb. 10, Dallas, Texas, p.m., convocation. 

Mar. 3, Louisville, Ky., presbytery men’s 
dinner; p.m., convocation. 





Mar. 8, Louisville, Ky., Seminary; p.m., 
Lexington, Ky., convocation. 

Mar. 9, Charleston, W. Va., p.m., convoca- 
tion. 

Mar. 12, Huntington, W. Va., a.m., First 
church. 

Apr. 4, Oklahoma City, p.m., convocation, 

Apr. 5, Kansas City, Mo., p.m., convocation. 

Apr. 6, St. Louis, Mo., p.m., convocation, 


Registration Dates 


Final dates for registration for the 
General Election of 1960 are as follows 
(states not listed have already passed the 
date): 


Sept. 16, California 

Sept. 19, Pennsylvania 

Sept. 20, Maryland (Final registration— 
general election—for counties without 
permanent registration) 

Sept. 23, Montana 

Sept. 26, Arizona 
Maryland (Final registration—general 
election—for Baltimore City and coun- 
ties with permanent registration) 

Sept. 28, Ohio 

Sept. 29, New Jersey 

Oct. 7, Massachusetts 

Oct. 8, Florida 

Oct. 8, Louisiana 

Oct. 8, Nevada 

Oct. 8, New Mexico 

Oct. 8, Oregon 

Oct. 8, South Carolina 

Oct. 8, Virginia 

Oct. 8, Washington 

Oct. 8, West Virginia 

Oct. 10, Illinois 

Oct. 10, Indiana 

Oct. 10, Michigan 

Oct. 12, Missouri (Final registration gen- 
eral election for Kansas City) 

Oct. 15, Connecticut 

Oct. 15, Delaware 

Oct. 15, Missouri (Final registration gen- 
eral election for St. Louis) 

Oct. 15, New York 

Oct. 18, Hawaii 

Oct. 18, Kansas (Final registration gen- 
eral election for Kansas City, Wichita, 
Topeka) 

Oct. 18, Minnesota 

Oct. 19, Tennessee 

Oct. 20, Maine (Final registration general 
election for cities over 30,000) 

Oct. 24, Colorado 

Oct. 24, Wyoming 

Oct. 26, Wisconsin 

Oct. 28, Alabama 

Oct. 28, Kansas (Final registration gen- 
eral election except Kansas City, Wichi- 
ta, Topeka) 

Oct. 28, Nebraska (Final registration gen- 
eral election for Lincoln and Omaha) 

Oct. 28, Oklahoma 

Oct. 29, Iowa 

Oct. 29, Nebraska (Final registration gen- 
eral election for cities 7,000-40,000) 

Oct. 29, North Carolina 

Oct. 29, Tennessee (Final registration gen- 
eral election for counties under 25,000) 

Oct. 31, Maine (Final registration general 
election for cities 25,000-30,000) 

Oct. 31, South Dakota 

Nov. 1, Maine (Final registration general 
election for cities 10,000-25,000) 

Nov. 2, Utah 

Nov. 5, Idaho 

Nov. 5, New Hampshire (Final registra- 
tion general election for large towns) 

Nov. 5, Vermont 

Nov. 8, GENERAL ELECTION 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 





e SINCE 1950 religious and other non- 
profit relief agencies in this country have 
distributed nine billion pounds of U. S. 
surplus food, valued at $1 billion to 
some 90 million needy people in 82 coun- 
tries... . @ DURING THE twelve months 
ending May 31, 1960, more than $26,- 
600,000 for church building programs 
was raised in 269 fund crusades con- 
ducted under the leadership of staff coun- 
selors of the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions. The chief of the 150-man staff 
said this was more than $6,000,000 over 
the previous year. e THE ENTIRE 
FACULTIES of the nine American Baptist 
Convention theological schools as well 
as American Baptist professors at other 
American seminaries are being invited to 
the first of a series of theological confer- 
ences being scheduled by the denomina- 
tion's Advisory Board for Theological 
Studies. ... e THE First Southern Bap- 
tist church in the northeastern U.S.A., 
was organized at Niagara Falls, N.Y., in 
1954. Today there are 65 churches and 
missions in the ten-state region. Leaders 
say 30,000 Baptist churches are needed in 
that area....@ THE FATE of many of the 
Congo's 109 secondary schools hangs in 
the balance as time for their opening this 
month nears without immediate prospect 
of adequate teaching personnel. The 
schools have been largely unstaffed since 
the evacuation of Protestant missionaries 
and Belgian lay Catholics from the repub- 
lic last July. . e FouR DOCUMENTS 
supporting the view that federal aid to 
parochial schools is unconstitutional have 
been placed in the Congressional Record 
by Sen. Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.) One 
of the items is a statement by Presidential 
Candidate Kennedy expressing his oppo- 
sition and his belief that such action is 
unconstitutional. .. . @ SIT-IN DEMON- 
STRATIONS by Negro students in the South 
and the ‘‘basic aims” of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People were endorsed by the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students. 

. @ PROTESTANT PASTORS were prompt- 
ly granted entry permits to Olympic Vil- 
lage in Rome after the Federal Council 
of Italian Evangelical Churches had 
charged that they were being denied op- 
portunity to provide spiritual assistance 
to Protestant participants in the Olympic 
Games. ... @ AN “ALL-OUT OFFENSIVE 
against the citadels of segregation” was 
mapped in Nashville by the newly-form- 


‘Hate’ Campaign Efforts 
Deplored by Bishop Pike 


DeETROIT (RNS)—Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop James A. Pike of California 
spoke out here against “the rising tide 
of hate literature” attacking the Roman 
Catholic Church and Sen. John F. Ken- 
edy, Democratic Presidential candidate. 

“To seek to persuade citizens that they 
should in no wise vote for a man simply 
because he is a Roman Catholic is out- 
right bigotry and is a violation of the 
spirit of the constitutional prohibition of 
a religious test for public office,” he said. 

Preaching at a sunrise service at the 
Michigan State Fair, he asserted: 

“We criticize—and justly so—other na- 
tions for religious discrimination—Russia 
for discrimination against those of Jew- 
ish faith and its severe limitation on the 
Greek Orthodox and other Christian 
churches; Spain and Latin America for 
discrimination against Protestants and 
the like. 

“But a situation is rapidly developing 
in the United States—and particularly in 
the last few weeks—which should cause 
us to turn our attention to our own nation 
in this regard. 

“There is appearing in increasing num- 
bers and being sent through the mails in 
greater volume crude attacks on the Ro- 
man Catholic Church—attacks pointed es- 
pecially, of course, to the fact that one 
of the principal candidates for the Presi- 
dency is a Roman Catholic. 

“I think that all of us as Christians— 
of whatever denomination—should vigor- 
ously deplore and earnestly seek to coun- 
teract the rising tide of hate literature 
in our midst.” 


Texas Synod (UPUSA) 
Increases Attendance 

The United Presbyterian, USA, Synod 
of Texas has voted to make itself an un- 
delegated body. Throughout its past his- 
tory it has been made up of ministers 
and elders selected by the presbyteries. 
From now on all ministers of the synod 
and an elder from each of the 250 church- 
es will be expected to attend. 

At its recent meeting at Trinity Uni- 
versity in San Antonio the synod also 
voted to establish a General Council of 
15 members to take the place of several 
former committees. 

Extended discussion marked the step 





ed Tennessee Christian Leadership Con- 
ference at a meeting attended by Negro 
leaders from throughout the state. The 
group is affiliated with the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference led by 
Martin Luther King, Jr., of Atlanta. 


Mackay Says Scholars 
Must Know Their World 


LAKE JUNALUSKA, N.C. (RNS)—John 
A. Mackay of Chevy Chase, Md., presi- 
dent emeritus of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, addressing college and uni- 
versity professors, reminded them that 
Christian scholars ‘‘above all people must 
know their world as well as their faith 
and act in relation to it.” 

“We must understand the Christian 
faith, the religious situation of our time, 
and our Christian responsibility in such 
a situation,” he told the Southern States 
Faculty Conference at its seventh annual 
sessions. 

Theme of the meeting, attended by 
some 150 faculty members, was “Chris- 
tian Dimensions of World Citizenship.” 
It was sponsored by the Presbyterian, 
U.S., Board of Christian Education, the 
Methodist Board of Education and the 
Faculty Christian Fellowship. 

Kenneth J. Foreman of Louisville 
(Ky.) Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, speaking on the problem of evil 
in the world, said, “Christian faith dares 
to believe that no evil in the world is 
directly and originally the will of God.” 


“We believe,’ he said, “that God’s 
victory over evil will one day be com- 
plete, but we also believe that his war 
with evil is now going on and that he 
challenges mankind to stand to his help. 

“This is why a Christian world-citizen, 
such as we should strive to be, can never 
be a passive observer. He must be a Co- 
worker of God in making the world over.” 

James G. Leyburn of Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va., said that 
in working toward unity in the world we 
must “proclaim our faith in a God of 
love, whose sons we all are, no matter 
what our race or culture or creed.” 

We must prove to the world, he said, 
“that from this time forth we shall show 
our unswerving purpose to behave as 
brother to all the sons of God.” 





to increase the attendance at synod meet- 
ings. The vote was taken after J. Hoyt 
Boles, synod executive, said he had op- 
posed the step for the past fifteen years— 
until May, 1959, when “I decided I was 
wrong.” His former opposition, he said, 
was on the grounds that he “felt it would 
result in a consolidation of power that 
was wrong.” He urged support of the 
new procedure as a “try.” 








MINISTERS REPORTED CONCERNED 
WITH ADEQUACY, NOT RELEVANCE 


New York (Special)—Early reports 
are in on a series of church “conversa- 
tions” in different parts of the country 
on the nature and practice of the Chris- 
tian ministry. 

Graydon McClellan, director of the 
Department of the Ministry of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, reported here 
on sessions held in Pittsburgh, Pa., Dal- 
las, Texas, and Berkeley, Calif., last 
May. Each “conversation” was made up 
of a selected group of from 15 to 25 pas- 
tors and seminary professors. The ses- 
sions were sponsored by the Department 
of the Ministry which is planning to hold 
others during the next three years. 

“A pastor is not concerned with the 
relevancy of his ministry,” Mr. McClel- 
lan reported, “but with his own ade- 
quacy. He is beseiged each day with 
people openly and even desperately seek- 
ing what he has to give them, so this 
tends to make him shy off from criticisms 
of his work.” 

Mr. McClellan said that pastors natu- 
rally tend to be suspicious of theoretical 
criticisms coming from professors and 
others who have had no experience in the 
pastorate. 


Annoyance Noted 


The three dialogues on the ministry 
to date have brought out one recurring 
theme, and that is annoyance over the 
persistent tendency in the churches to 
equate denominational loyalty with as- 
siduous and uncritical attention to the 
denomination’s promotional work. “There 
is a real sense of resentment about this,” 
Mr. McClellan explained, “with some of 
the ministers declaring that they have 
become promotional agents, not pastors.”’ 

In his report Mr. McClellan made note 
of the “strange reticence” on the part of 
the majority of the pastors to involve 
themselves in a discussion of the place 
of the layman in the local pastoral min- 
istry. “We always went beyond the idea 
of keeping the layman busy,” he said, 
“but not much beyond.” He attributes 
this in part to a lack of adequate sem- 
inary training in helping the minister to 
understand the role of the layman in the 
church. 

“That is why some church people 
spend so much time in lodges and service 
clubs,” Mr. McClellan explained. ‘They 
are the ministry there, but in the church 
they are only spectators.” 

Also discussed in the meetings was the 
difficulty of getting capable men to take 
inner city churches in decline, when it 
might mean a risk to their careers. Par- 
ticularly deplored was the attitude of 
denominational leaders to these areas of 
special need. The pastors and professors 
were sharply critical of the minister who 
becomes a “stellar personality,” and in 
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the process places the membership in a 
minor role in his church’s life. 


Three “Conversations” 

There will be three regional conver- 
sations on “theology and vocational guid- 
ance” in 1960-62 in Chicago, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and New York in which a 
small group of scholars in the fields of 
theology, history, sociology and education 
will consider the theological implications 
in developing a guidance program. 

Denominational staff consultations on 
enlistment for the ministry will take place 
in the winter of 1960-61. Persons with 
responsibility for encouraging men to 
enter the ministry will endeavor to de- 
velop a common expression of the philos- 
ophy of enlistment, seek to eliminate du- 
plication, determine the significance of 
the public school guidance movement, 
and review the need for literature and 
audio-visual materials. 

The Negro in the Christian ministry 
will be discussed at denominational and 
ecumenical staff consultations in the win- 
ter of 1960. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. Martin 


MONDAY ©¢ Before I left Los Angeles, 
my host escorted me through the film 
studios at M.G.M. On one of the sets the 
workmen were building a mammoth Ro- 
man scene, and I wondered whether we 
were in for yet another colossal biblical 
drama. I asked one of the painters what 
film he was preparing for. “Don’t ask 
me,” he said, “I only work here!” Then 
he relented and shouted to the carpenter, 
“Hi, Bill, what movie is this for?” “Don’t 
know,” said Bill, and the implication 
was, “Don’t care either.” 


TUESDAY @ Back at San Diego Navy 
Base I meet the second batch of chaplains 
and prepare for yet another strenuous 
week of lectures on homiletics, but ben- 
efitting from last week’s experience I 
allow for more discussion and shared 
comment. Our chaplains have to meet all 
kinds of emergencies and must be pre- 
pared to hold services where and when 
they see an opportunity. They are re- 
sourceful improvisers and have much to 
tell of informal experiments. I have sel- 
dom met a more obviously dedicated set 
of men; their great sorrow is that they 
have so little time to read and prepare 
sermons because of the heavy demands 
upon personal counseling. 


WEDNESDAY ¢ The Protestant chap- 
laincy is made of men of many different 





denominations, ranging from Episcopa- 
lian to Pentecostal. By Navy orders each 
chaplain is allowed to conduct services 
according to the liturgy, or lack of litur- 
gy, of his own church, but in practice 
there emerges a sort of overall Protestant 
service, drawing heavily upon hymn sing- 
ing and free prayer. So great is the sense 
of unity among the chaplains that some 
of them have no idea what denomination 
their fellow-chaplains belong to. But 
when they preach I can generally tell not 
only what denomination they spring from 
but the seminary they attended. Teach- 
ing will out! 


THURSDAY @ The marine general I 
lunched with today not only gives enthu- 
siastic moral support to his chaplain; he 
regularly teaches Sunday school at the 
base and his wife is on the Navy Relief 
committee which assists the chaplain to 
administer aid to needy cases. The lay 
movement, which is “the great new fact 
of our time,” has come to life in the 
armed forces as well as in civil life. 


FRIDAY @ The next time I am asked 
to conduct a chaplains’ seminar I shall 
take care to distribute mimeographed ma- 
terial beforehand, for I am constantly 
being asked to provide reading lists for 
men who want to keep abreast of recent 
theological thought. This makes me won- 
der why our seminaries do not follow 
through their formal teaching by sending 
up-to-date bibliographies to their old stu- 
dents, particularly those on mission serv- 
ice and the chaplaincies. I am hereby 
resolved to do this for my own ex-stu- 
dents and have already begun work on 
a list of the latest books on preaching 
and worship as well as of books of ser- 
mons which are worth study. (Not all 
books of sermons are! A man can waste 
a great deal of money and time on medi- 
ocre material, hence the value of recom- 
mendations and brief descriptions.) 


SATURDAY e@ And now I must get 
down to my own preparation for Sunday! 
Most of this was done on the plane from 
San Diego to New York, but I was for- 
tunate in having a thrilling subject— 
the Protestant Attitude to Life. Being a 
Protestant alters one’s entire stance, gives 
one a distinctive feeling-tone. This was 
amusingly brought home to me by an 
Edinburgh student, an avowed atheist, 
but, as he was quick to say, “Don’t get 
me wrong. I’m a Protestant atheist, not 
a Catholic atheist!” 


SUNDAY ¢ You can well imagine that 
my pastoral prayer this morning made 
mention of the work of our chaplains! 
And I think I preached with greater vigor 
and conviction because I had shared the 
travails and triumphs of these fine men. 
Some of them told me, ruefully, that I 
had spoiled some of their best sermons 
by insisting on correct exegesis, but they 
have enriched all mine. 
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SCOTLAND NEWSLETTER 


Three Cities Visited 


UMMER IN SCOTLAND is always 
S a chancy affair and this year the best 
of it was over by the end of June, but 
let this letter be of things done in sum- 
mertime. Three ancient cities of Scotland 
have been in the news ecclesiastically in 
the last few weeks. 

A great congregation came together in 
the High Kirk of Edinburgh (St. Giles 
Cathedral) on August 14 to commemorate 
a great event in church history which 
took place in that city just fifty years 
ago. The Queen Mother flew down from 
Caithness for it and at the close there was 
a reception given by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in St. Andrew’s House, the cen- 
ter of our Scots administration. The 
moderator of the General Assembly and 
Archbishop of Canterbury took part in 
the service. The Dean of the Thistle 
opened the proceedings and Franklin 
Clark Fry and Chandu Ray (India) were 
participants. 

Perhaps the, most significant figures 
were C. G. Baeta (Ghana) and J. H. 
Oldham. Fifty years ago the latter was 
secretary of the Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference of 1910 and today Dr. Baeta 
is chairman of the International Mission- 
ary Council which was the first of the 
many telling fruits of that conference, the 
first great ecumenical assembly of mod- 
ern times and the progenitor of all the 
advance in unity and mission and witness 
which has marked the church in our time. 
We have been remembering with ad- 
miration John R. Mott who presided at 
the conference, and recalling that if the 
only resolution laid before and accepted 
by the conference merely brought into 
being a continuation committee, neverthe- 
less, out of that committee came the great 
new fact of our era. Not only the IMC 
but also the movements in Faith and 
Order and in Christian Life and Work 
came from Edinburgh in 1910, and from 
these came the World Council of Church- 
es. Dr. Oldham is almost alone of the 
survivors of those great days long ago, 
though some of our ministers were present 
as divinity students, acting as stewards. 
He is nearer ninety than eighty, but he 
read the Gospel in the service and ap- 
peared on the television with Bishop Les- 
slie Newbigin, his successor today as sec- 
retary of IMC, in a moving little conver- 
sation. 


St. Andrews 

Dr. Fry has since been presiding over 
the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches in St. Andrews, 
across the water in Fife. The Council 
was dealing with its own routine affairs 
and making preparations for its integra- 
tion with IMC at the Assembly in New 
Delhi in fifteen months. Many topics 
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came up. There was a statement defining 
the theological nature and organizational 
form of the ultimate unity of the church. 
It declared that the unity sought is pri- 
marily “a local unity or one which brings 
all in each place who confess Christ Jesus 
as Lord into a fully committed fellow- 
ship with one another.” The union would 
be based on the same baptism, the preach- 
ing of the same gospel and intercommu- 
nion, and the local community would be 
linked to the whole Christian community 
of all times and all places by the fact that 
its ministry and members would be ac- 
knowledged by all. That may be but a 
restatement of what has been in the minds 
of many of us, perhaps all of us; but it 
cannot be said too often, for a vision 
becomes richer the more clearly it is seen 
and it is out of clear vision that reality 
may come. 

There was discussion on the social and 
political problems of Africa, on the in- 
ternational tensions of our time and on 
religious liberty. The committee faced 
the question of whether the church wish- 
ed to remain and be increasingly run by 
ministers and officials or become a body 
composed also of active laymen prepared 
to take a personal responsibility as Chris- 
tians in the church and in the world. It 
looked afresh at the basis of the World 
Council which it now suggests should 
read, “The WCC is a fellowship of 
churches which confess the Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Savior according to 
the Scriptures, and therefore to fulfill to- 
gether their common calling to the glory 
of the one God, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit” which adds function and purpose 
to the previous simple definition. 
Dunblane 

The third ancient city to be in the news 
acumenically was Dunblane in Perth- 
shire, where in the shadow of the thir- 
teenth century cathedral in which the citi- 


zens worship each Sunday, Bishop Henry 
Knox Sherrill dedicated Scottish Church- 
es House. It has been reconstructed out 
of five small dilapidated eighteenth cen- 
tury houses and will be used as a reli- 
gious center for all the churches in Scot- 
land. It will be grand to have a place 
like this for our conferences and discus- 
sions and retreat, right in the middle of 
Scotland, on the main lines south and 
north. This was a notable occasion, for 
the members of the WCC committee came 
across from St. Andrews sixty miles, and 
with Bishop Sherrill there took part 
Archbishop Fisher, with Bishops Martin 
Niemoeller, Angus Dun and Hromadka, 
with the Metropolitan of the Syrian 
Church of Malabar and Dr. Fry of the 
United Lutheran Church of America. 
Lest any should forget that Dunblane is 
still in Scotland, Dr. Hutchison Cock- 
burn, senior minister of the cathedral 
and its historian, welcomed the remark- 
able congregation which included the 
young campers who had labored to mod- 
ernize the old houses. 

Not all of us are drawn by duty or 
desire to spend summer days wrestling 
with theological problems and my own 
place of heart’s desire is a seaboard parish 
300 miles away in Sutherland on the 
northwest corner of this island where the 
waters of the Minch wash lonely shores 
and great mountains stand sentinel over 
wide wastes of moorland and trout loch. 
The parish of Assynt, which I know 
better than any other parish in the land 
save my own, is a vast area of some 170 
square miles with a population of only 
800. That is just half the population of 
forty years ago and a third of what it was 
a century ago and is typical of our high- 
land parishes today. The main center is 
a small fishing port and holiday resort 
fifty miles from the nearest railway, the 
road to which is a single track with 
passing places, winding and _ twisting 
recklessly along the lochs (of which there 
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Mr. Donaldson, who has been minister of the Alloway Parish Church, Ayr, 
THE OUTLOOK correspondent for Scotland, has become Home Organization 
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are 300 in the parish) and salmon rivers. 
My friend Mackenzie, the parish min- 
ister, is a most devoted fellow who has 
served here for thirty years. In addition 
to being the father of his people he is 
a master among salmon anglers. His 
native tongue is Gaelic, for he belongs 
to the island of Lewis, but he speaks 
English as fluently as the rest of us, has 
appeared on television and has taken fre- 
quent broadcast services in both lan- 
One Sunday in September he 
will preach before the Queen at Crathie 
and be her weekend guest at Balmoral 
Castle. 

I went up with him one July Sunday 
to the little hamlet of Elphin at the top 
end of the parish, twenty three miles 
away, for the annual celebration of Holy 
Communion. The people up there are 
very few now, the houses scattered on the 
infertile land underneath the mountains. 
When I was last at a communion there 
a dozen years ago, there were services of 
preparation on the three days previous 
and one of thanksgiving on the day fol- 
lowing, English at midday and Gaelic in 
the evening each day, but now there is 
but one preparatory service. The little 
church of corrugated-iron was filled by 
about sixty people, mostly visitors, who 
sat for the singing of the metrical psalms 
and stood for the prayers. There are no 
hymns and there is no musical instru- 
ment, the praise being led by a precentor, 
a former captain in the Guards retired 
in his old age to live in his native place. 
I conducted the service and preached and 
the parish minister, in the absence of any 
elders, himself distributed the elements 
to the half-dozen only who partook; for 
in the Highlands the old custom persists 
whereby few feel fit to handle the sacred 
symbols, regarding them more as rewards 
of goodness than as means of grace. 


guages. 


Divided Presbyterians 


In this tiny hamlet there are still two 
churches—the Church of Scotland and 
the Free Church of Scotland (known as 
the Wee Frees and kept apart from the 
Auld Kirk by points of doctrine) and 
on this Sunday there were two separate 
communions, but the ministers frater- 
nized cordially at tea-time. The wonder 
is that there is not a third church, for 
the Free Presbyterians (very conserva- 
tive and narrow and intolerant of the rest 
of us) have a building and a minister 
down in the main center at the coast. The 
Highlands for all their thin population 
are sadly troubled by tensions between 
these three denominations, though I af- 
firm with emphasis that the tension is 
not caused by the Church of Soctland. 
In the Outer Isles it is less so. The 
population there is not so sparse and in 





A CHRISTIAN is nothing but a sinful 
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the southern islands of Vatersay, Barra, 
Eriskay, South Uist and Benbecula the 
majority of the people are Romans; 
strangely enough in the northern islands 
of Lewis, Harris and North Uist the 
people are almost without exception Pres- 
byterian, although divided into these 
three denominations. 


Annual Celebrations 


You may be interested to know that 
in the summer we have a number of con- 
venticles out on the moors and the hills 
to commemorate battles long ago and the 
fight for religious freedom waged by the 
Covenanters of the seventeenth century. 
One is held in the Kirkyard of the Grey- 
friars in Edinburgh where the National 
Covenant was subscribed in February of 
1638. Another is at Douglas in South 
Lanarkshire to commemorate the raising 
there in 1689 by the Earl of Angus of 
the Cameronian Regiment. A detachment 
of riflemen is still posted on guard in ac- 
cordance with the old and necessary cus- 
tom of these hillside services. At Both- 
well Bridge, a dozen miles up Clyde from 
Glasgow, another conventicle recalls the 
rout of the Covenanters there in 1679, 
an event and period described in Scott’s 
Old Mortality which you might care to 
read for your enjoyment and profit. There 
is a service still in the ruins of a twelfth 
century chapel at St. Mary’s Loch in 
Selkirkshire where Sir William Wallace 
worshipped in 1290, and another in the 
ruins of Southdean Kirk on the Border 
where Scots invaders took counsel to- 
gether before going over into Northum- 
berland for the battle of Otterburn in 
1388. Another is held at the cairn on 
the hill beside the road at Branxton hill 
on the Northumberland side of the Bor- 
der where a battlefield is marked by a 
monument bearing the words, “To the 
brave of both nations, 9th September 
1513”? and people gather still after four 
and a half centuries to recall the last 
fight between England and Scotland in 
which the Scots king was killed with 
10,000 of his nobles and followers, fight- 
ing to the last man, “‘the flowers of the 
forest, sons of heroes, slain at Flodden.”’ 

I took part in one service of commem- 
oration, less romantic but leading heart 
and memory far back across 700 years 
of life and worship in this part of Scot- 
land. The old Norman parish church of 
Symington is between Ayr and Kilmar- 
nock. It was founded in 1260 and on a 
Sunday in June I was there as moderator 
of the Presbytery of Ayr along with the 
moderator of the General Assembly (Dr. 
J. H. S. Burleigh) to give thanks for all 
these years of praise and prayer within 
these venerable walls. But, as you know, 
our whole land is scattered with its “grey 
recumbent tombs in desert places” and its 
“standing stones on the vacant wine-red 
moor”; in the south “about the graves of 

*Curlews, any of several varieties of 
large, brownish wading birds. 


the martyrs the whaups* are crying” and 
in the north are the remains of the old 
homes of silent and vanished peoples, 
whose heirs we are and in our veins the 
blood of an ancient race. 


Edinburgh Festival 

As I write, the city of Edinburgh is 
filled with the devotees of art and drama, 
of opera and cinema, of music and dance, 
come together for the annual Festival. 
When the curtain falls the stage will be 
reset and men will come together from 
every nation to remember the Protestant 
Reformation of 1560. To that end the 
General Assembly is meeting in October 
and Her Majesty the Queen will be pres- 
ent with the fathers and brethren, re- 
siding in her Palace of Holyroodhouse 
and coming daily up the hill to the As- 
sembly Hall. 


“Bible Schools’ Charged 
By FTC with Deceit 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS)—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has charged three 
affiliated concerns in Rockford, Ill., with 
misrepresentation in selling correspond- 
ence and home study courses in Bible, 
theology and philosophy. 

Cited in the FTC’s complaint were 
The Colonial Academy, Inc., The Pioneer 
Theological Seminary, and National As- 
sociation of Bible Schools, Inc.. all of 
122 Concord Ave., Rockford. Also named 
were the concerns’ officials, Verna L. 
Carl C. and Robert J. Hansen. 

The complaint alleged that respondents 
have falsely represented in advertising 
and otherwise that Colonial Academy 
and Pioneer Seminary are non-profit resi- 
dence schools with trained faculty to 
teach accredited undergraduate and grad- 
uate courses in Bible, theology and phi- 
losophy. Actually, the complaint said, 
Colonial and Pioneer are corporations 
engaged in the sale for profit of corre- 
spondence and home study courses and 
diplomas. 

Contrary to other claims, the complaint 
charged that the National Association of 
Bible Schools is not a recognized ac- 
crediting agency for Bible schools, but 
a corporation organized by the individ- 
ual respondents to accredit their own cor- 
respondence schools for the purpose of 
attempting to give them respectability. 

The FTC further asserted that re- 
spondents’ honorary diplomas are not 
conferred for educational or ministerial 
achievement, as claimed, but are given 
to anyone willing and able to pay for 
them. 

Respondents were granted 30 days to 
file answer to the complaint. 


> 





IT IS HUMAN to demand justice; it 

is Christian to give it. It is human to 
keep what one has; it is Christian to 
share it.—E. W. Cross. 
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EDITORIAL 


It’s All Right to Be 
Anti-Catholic—or Is It? 


That’s what the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was—or was it? 

So, in today’s upsurge of anti-Catholig 
expression many groups, with or without 
a veneer of protective devices, are adver- 
tising to the world their bitter attitudes 
toward Roman Catholics. 

This is particularly true in fundamen- 
talist ranks. At least it is more openly 
expressed there. In more sophisticated 
circles there are usually reasoned state- 
ments of opinion but with much the same 
conclusions. 





The fact that there are obvious differ- 
ences of opinion on basic issues should 
not lead members of a democratic society 
to bring everybody in another camp under 
a blanket condemnation. One of the tenets 
of a Christian democracy compels us to 
treat a man as a man, permitting him to 
stand on his own feet, taking the conse- 
quences of his own decisions. If all red- 
heads or baldheads are to be placed in the 
same respective categories, if all Negroes 
or Scots are to be condemned or praised 
on the basis of group judgment of them, 
if all Democrats or Republicans are to be 
evaluated en masse, we have violated a 
basic principle which our national history 
has told the world we proudly uphold. 

Moreover, lumping all Roman Catho- 
lics in one condemned bundle in evaluat- 
ing their possible service to our nation 
appears to give the professional bigots 
and hate-mongers the kind of sympathetic 
support which they need to ply their 
nefarious trade. They feel that they have 
support in high places and from respect- 
able and responsible citizens. Therefore, 
they fan the flames with greater fury. 

Roman Catholics are by no means 
united in their attitudes toward the rela- 
tions of church and state. There are Ro- 
man Catholics, some eminent theologians 
and many laymen, who do not accept the 
position of the Vatican. That group 
should be heartily encouraged. But if 
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we oppose all Roman Catholics regard- 
less of their views on this and other issues 
we tend to solidify the support of all 
Roman Catholics for Roman Catholics 
regardless of their views. 

If present tendencies continue many 
intelligent and responsible citizens whose 
goodwill we covet will conclude that Prot- 
estants are narrowminded and that they 
rather than Roman Catholics are charac- 
terized by bigotry or an exclusive posi- 
tion. One inescapable result of the 1928 
effort was that Protestant leaders of anti- 
Catholic groups were discredited on this 
basis. It appears likely that similar re- 
sults will be assured if present activities 
of some Protestant groups are continued. 

When this kind of brush fire is started, 
where can it be stopped ? Depending upon 
the wind movements, it breaks out in any 
direction—where we had not suspected 
and in areas where those who have en- 
couraged it in any way deeply deplore. It 
is better to stop such fires before they 
become unmanageable. 

If Roman Catholics ever become a ma- 
jority of the American population, will 
they have reason to remember with bitter- 
ness generations of oppression and de- 
privation growing out of a class judgment, 
with the temptation to repay in kind, or 
will they have learned to appreciate some- 
thing of the freedom of a democratic 
order which they will want to defend and 
expand for every person and _ social 
group? A large part of that question can 
be answered—is being answered—today. 





Institutes for Overseas 

The Institutes on Overseas Church- 
manship begun last year at Stony Point, 
N. Y., are catching hold of the church’s 
imagination. Now, other parts of the 
country are to offer these brief periods 
of training for churchmen who are plan- 
ning soon to take up assignments abroad 
for government, business, technical as- 
sistance organizations and service groups. 

Following the introduction last year 
at Stony Point, the UPUSA Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
scheduled another for the same spot plus 
two more at Webster Groves, Mo., and 
Mar Casa Beach Retreat near Los An- 
geles. 

Now Presbyterians, U.S., are planning 
one, with generous UPUSA cooperation, 
for Nov. 24-27 at the Presbyterian School 
of Christian Education, Richmond, Va. 
Invited leaders include John Coventry 
Smith and John Rosengrant from the 
UPUSA group. 

Not more than 40 people will be ac- 
cepted for the Richmond institute, di- 
vided about 50-50 between people ac- 
tually going overseas and pastors who 
will be expected to study the techniques 
and devise ways and means for similar 
instruction at the congregation level. 

Later institutes will likely be held in 
such centers as Washington and Houston. 
And more than that—if the urgency of 
the task becomes widely apparent—in 


institutes conducted by presbyteries all 
across the map. 

The stated purpose for this program 
is for participants to be helped “to un- 
derstand the people with whom they will 
come in contact; their countries and their 
customs, their politics and their religious 
beliefs. With understanding, travelers 
can discover how to be more helpful 
Christians in all situations.” 

In the list of objectives for this proj- 
ects, as stated by UPUSA leaders, this is 
the climactic one: “The making of an 
intelligent Christian witness overseas.” 


Economy of Waste 

It is earnestly to be hoped that Vance 
Packard’s new book, The Waste Makers, 
to be published September 30, will have 
an even larger reading public than The 
Hidden Persuaders and The Status Seek- 
ers. If it sets off a wave of indignation at 
the way in which American consumers 
are treated as means to the manufactur- 
ers’ end, it will come none too soon. 

Packard lays bare the gigantic decep- 
tion of planned obsolescence at the heart 
of our economy—goods built long enough 
to look good and last for a little while, 
then to demand major repairs or replace- 
ment. Here you will be able to read about 
automobile mufflers, made to last just so 
long; here is ‘How to Outmode a $4,000 
Vehicle in Two Years.” Housewives will 
read what they know all too well: “The 
Short, Sweet Life of Home Products.” 

Many a sermon will doubtless be stim- 
ulated by this new work because here 
are clues to the health—or illth!—of our 
national life. 

When the publication date arrives per- 
haps some choice passages can be pointed 
up in these columns. 


*David McKay Co., New York, 340 pages, 
$4.50. 


A Congregation’s Singing 

James Sydnor’s excellent book, The 
Hymn and Congregational Singing,* 
should have a special appeal to OUTLOOK 
readers since much of its contents ap- 
peared first in these columns. For several 
years after his series appeared people 
continued to request back issues—until 
the supply was exhausted. 

Dr. Sydnor deals practically and help- 
fully with one of the most important 
phases of worship—and of a church’s 
life. It is no wonder that the book is 
being highly praised by musicians and 
churchmen generally, winning compli- 
mentary reviews and being selected as a 
primary choice of the Pulpit Book Club. 

It is to be assumed that pastors will 
study the book carefully, that choir lead- 
ers and members will do as much. It 
would be of far-reaching benefit if mem- 
bers of the congregation did so too—per- 
haps in a three-months class on Sunday 
mornings. 


*John Knox Press, Richmond, Va., 192 
pp., $4.50. 
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A TANK-FULL OF BOOKS 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“When you come, bring . . . the 

books. . .”’—2 Timothy 4:13 
MERICANS, by and large, are semi- 
literate. This can be shown by house 

designs. This writer, on a tour of house- 
hunting, once discovered that built-in 
bars are much easier to come by than 
built-in bookcases. (None to be had in 
houses under $30,000, we were told.) 

This peculiarity is probably not confined 

to Kentucky. 

But this semi-literacy is also illus- 
trated by the shock the average citizen 
suffers when you recommend to him, for 
purchase, a book costing more than two 
dollars. It sounds much too much; and 
if you mention a Four Dollar Book, the 
citizen regards this as sheer extravagance. 

How can we interest Americans in buy- 
ing books, how can we get them to read 
important ones, when they shy away from 
them in this fashion? I have a sugges- 
tion to make to all publishers, bookstores 
and recommenders of books. Let’s not 
give the cost in dollars and cents. In- 
stead, let’s estimate it in terms of tank- 
fulls of gas. If a man drives a ’53 Ply- 
mouth (obviously a careful man, no 
Spender), it costs about $4.00 to fill his 
gas tank once. It costs more for a larger 
car, of course. But we might take the 
$4.00 as a base-line. A man thinks noth- 
ing of saying about his car, “Fill ’er up.” 
He says it often during the course of a 
month, and he pays the bills the company 
sends, without a murmur. How wonder- 
ful it would be if the car-owner (and who 
is not one, nowadays?) would steer his 
footsteps to a good bookstore and say, 
referring to his head, not his car, Fill ’er 
up! But alas, no. He goes around with 
a full gas-tank and an empty think-tank, 
all because he doesn’t realize that a tank- 
full of gas is not to be compared with a 
tank-full of books. The price tag he 
doesn’t even look at in the filling station 
is a frightening thing on the flyleaf of a 
book. 


UT LISTEN, BROTHER, let me 
ask you a few questions. Where does 
it take you, this tank-full of gas? Around 
and around, and back to the gas station 
again. Where does it take you if you 
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leave town and head out on a through- 
way? Two hundred miles? Maybe so, 
more or less. But a tank-full of books, 
where does it take you? Around the 
world ... to the moon .. . to the stars. 
Out of the world, to the stately pleasure- 
dome on Alph, the sacred river . . . to 
Prospero’s enchanted island . . . to Dan- 
te’s Inferno and Milton’s Paradise. (You 
don’t run out of gas and get stranded 
there, either, which might happen to you 
in a Cadillac.) This tank-full of books 
takes you into people’s brains, into their 
inner lives, if you like. In a car, while 
it may be all right to run across your 
friends or run into them, it’s bad form 
to run over them. But with your book you 
can run right through them on a person- 
ally conducted tour. But you say none 
of your friends has ever written an auto- 
biography? Maybe not, in the sense you 
mean; but if you will just get a few tank- 
fulls of books, you will find your circle 
of friends has enlarged; you now feel 
personally acquainted with Sain Augus- 
tine and Martin Luther and Winston 
Churchill and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Which brings up the next question: 
What does it make you? That tank-full 
of gas may break you in more ways than 
one. But a tank-full of books can make 
yvou—wise, witty (at least by proxy), a 
bright conversationalist, an authority on 
the war of your choice, the kind of person 
you come to be when you have been hob- 
nobbing with smart people for awhile. 
No tank-full of gas, wherever purchased, 
can make you a broader, better man in 
the way a tank-full of books can. 


INCE THREE POINTS can be 

called one of my occupational habits, 
let me try question number three: How 
does it shake you? The tank-full of gas 
may not shake you at all, gliding over the 
smoothest of turnpikes. Or it can take 
you into the back districts of some coun- 


ties we shan’t mention, and give you the 
ruggedest shaking you have had since 
you rode in Grandpa’s wagon. But all 
it shakes is your insides, your vertebrae 
and your brain. It doesn’t shake your 
mind. After a day of it you can hardly 
even think any more. Ah, but the tank- 
full of books, my friend, there’s a shake- 
up for you, right where you need it. It 
does much better than shake your brain, 
it shakes your mind. The very least that 
can happen is that your prejudices will 
be jostled and rearranged a bit. And if 
you keep on spending your money for 
books, whole new patterns may emerge 
in your mind—new ideas, a clue to 
problems long sore with you. Such a 
shaking as books can give you aerates 
your mind, gets rid of mental dandruff, 
restores your balance. 


ES, AND THE Book of books. You 
probably own one, if you could think 
where you put it. But why didn’t you 
get one with type you could read? Why 
didn’t you get one with a binding you 
could trust? Why did you get one in 
the least intelligible of available English 
versions? Why, because best Bibles cost 
so much. What you wanted was a thou- 
sand-page book, and bigger, for two or 
three dollars. When you set out to get 
your tank-fulls of books, let the first one 
be the Bible. If you ever ate a $4.50 
steak but balked at a $4.50 Bible, you 
ought to look yourself in the eye and 
ask yourself: What sort of person am I? 
For the Bible will shake you as no 
other book will. It will shake your mind 
and your soul. It may shake you out of 
your sleep at night and out of your slum- 
ber at noonday. It will make you, too; 
make you into the Image of God and not 
the cartoon you have been. It will take 
you—where has it not taken men? Some 
to prisons where they sang at midnight, 
some to snowfield and desert and asphalt 
jungles. . 
Yes, this book may take you far. And 
at the last, it will take you to the Throne 
of the Majesty on high. 





under such headings as these: 
1. Introduction: 


Books of Childhood 

Books of Childhood (contd.) 
— in College 

The Years Between 


Wh Wh 


Studies. 





Dr. Foreman’‘s Fall Feature 
BOOKS THAT HAVE INFLUENCED ME 
You will want to tell all your friends of this memorable series, 


Books and Life 
Books That Have Influenced Me 


—And in the second issue each month, his helpful Footnote Bible 
Studies, pointing up significant interpretations in the Circle Bible 


6. A Short Bookshelf 

7. Picking Out the Gold 
8. Two Giants 

9. Great Personalities 
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Washington Meeting Gets 
Bennett-Niebuhr Criticism 


A group of Protestant churchmen led 
by Norman Vincent Peale and Daniel A. 
Poling of New York City met in Wash- 
ington, charging that a Roman Catholic 
President would be under “extreme pres- 
sure from the hierarchy of his church” 
to align U. S. foreign policy with that 
of the Vatican. Approximately 150 were 
reported attending the meeting. 

Next day Dean John C. Bennett and 
Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, said the Washing- 
ton meeting was not representative of 
Protestant thinking and that it reflected 
“blind prejudice,” designed to “divert 
the attention of non-Catholic voters from 
the real issues that divide the parties and 
the candidates.” 

The two are vice-chairmen of the Lib- 
eral Party in New York. They said that 
“most of those Protestants who have been 
in the forefront of this effort would op- 
pose any liberal Democrat regardless of 
his religion.” In a joint statement they 
declared: 

“We believe that Dr. Peale and his as- 
sociates, though they renounce bigotry, 
show blind prejudice because they see the 
Roman Catholic Church at all points in 
terms of the worst element in its life, and 
show no understanding of the develop- 
ments within Roman Catholicism in many 
democratic countries which are favorable 
to religious liberty for all.” 


Dr. Niebuhr also said, “People who 


wouldn't vote for a liberal Democrat un- 
der any circumstances, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, should not use religion as 
a screen.’ Dr. Bennett said the Wash- 
ington meeting apparently consisted of 
conservative and fundamentalist Protes- 
tant spokesmen who “represent on the 
whole theological as well as social con- 
servatives. ... They do not represent the 
trend within larger denominations.” 


Southern Baptist Asks 
For Self-Criticism 


GREENSBORO, N.C. (RNS)—A South- 
ern Baptist theologian here called on his 
fellow Baptists to judge themselves by the 
same standards of criticism that some of 
them are applying to the Roman Catholic 
Church in connection with the Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

G. McLeod Bryan of Wake Forest Col- 
lege’s School of Religion, Winston-Salem, 
N.C., said that Baptists will renounce the 
“very principle’ they contributed to 
American society if they suddenly become 
“totalitarian and require that Baptists 
be politically uniform and oppose a Cath- 
olic, a Jew, a Unitarian or a Moslem for 
political office.” 

Speaking at College Park Baptist 
Church, where he served as summer sup- 
ply pastor, Dr. Bryan asked if the Bap- 
tist “fear” of a Catholic in the White 
House is not being overdone. 

“When did religion in the life of a 
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Prayers @ Litanies @ Offertory Prayers 


Firmly rooted in scripture, this collec- 
tion of prayers, affirmations of faith, 
and litanies offers a wealth of material 
designed to draw the congregation into 
deeper and more active participation in 
the worship service. 

With literary skill Dr. Martin has 
woven quotations from the Bible, Chris- 
tian saints, and theologians into the 
fabric of his own rich insights to pro- 
duce a collection of worship material 
of real beauty and worth, Dr. Martin is 
author of the column “From My Study 
Window” which appears in the Presby- 
terian Outlook. 
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Baptist politician influence him so much 
that he tried to apply his New Testament 
pattern to the life of the nation?” he 
asked. “For myself, I think it is giving 
too much credit to a man’s religion to 
believe that his politics will be controlled 
by his faith.” 

Stating that Baptists should be alert 
against encroachments on religious free- 
dom at home and abroad, he stressed that 
“before we crusade into the world we 
ought to check our own shortcomings, to 
double check our own failure to live up 
to our pretensions.” 

As for the charge that Catholics are 
“monolithic” and intolerant, he con- 
tinued, much the same thing can be said 
of the “unrestrained sectarianism” of 
Southern Baptists. 

Many Baptists, the theologian said, 
claim their interpretation of the Bible is 
the only one that is doctrinally correct 
and that their gospel is the only ‘true” 
one. 

Dr. Bryan noted that Presidents who 
did not even belong to a church have 
been elected in the past, being voted in 
by states, he said, in which Baptists car- 
ried a majority of votes. 

“Yet no great issue was made of Presi- 
dents with no religion, hardly a peep is- 
sued from the preachers,” he said. “Is 
the implication that . . . no faith is better 
than belonging to a sister denomination 
with which one disagrees. ?” 

“That is a queer predicament for Bap- 
tists who have been historically on the 
side of religious liberty, of freedom to 
evangelize, and of pluralism in religious 
affiliation,” he concluded. 


Nine Months Show 28-51% 
Of Annual Budgets Met 


Presbyterian, U. S., agency receipts for 
this year, through September 31, are re- 
ported as follows: 

ANNUITIES AND RELIEF (Atlanta). $178,- 
949 (last year, same time: $183,721), 35% 
of the budget (last year: 36%). 

CHRISTIAN Epvucarion (Richmond), 
$251,258 ($236,810), 28.1% (28.1%). 

CHURCH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $567,016 
($578,422); 31% (32%). 

GENER\L Funp (Atlanta), $408,802 
($394,642), 28.9% (29.5%); INTERCHURCH 
AGENCIES, $8,693 ($8,200), 36.8% (34.7%). 

Wortp Missions (Nashville), $2,322.926 
($2,238,399), 51.2% (49.9%). 

* * x 


IT WILL BE far more difficult in com- 

ing years for the churches to achieve 
unity in matters of war, race, social jus- 
tice than it has been to achieve unity of 
faith and doctrine in the past —CHARLES 
W. GILKEY. 








FRESH PECAN HALVES 


South’s Oldest Shipper 
Organizations Make Money Selling Our 
Pound Bags JUMBO HALVES and 
PIECES. Season Starts First Week of 
November. We Prepay Shipments. You 
Pay us when Sold. Write for Details. 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO. Crestview, Fla. 
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Each of us has a responsibility to teach the faith. We Presbyterians created our 
Board of Christian Education to help us in this task. Through it we serve %% 
million children, youth, and adults. Our gifts make this possible. 


But our Board can serve us only to the extent of our giving. In 1959 our Board 
of Christian Education received only 66°% of the funds the Assembly asked the 
churches to give to this important work. Obviously, this has limited the help the 
Board can give. 


This year make a generous offering during Christian Education Season. Urge 


your church to meet Assembly’s askings in full — that we may carry out effectively 
Christ’s commission to teach the faith. 











TO 
CHURCH BUDGET 
COMMITTEES 


YOUR PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OFFERS GROUP 
LIFE AND MAJOR MEDICAL INSURANCE TO YOUR 
MINISTER AND FULL-TIME LAY PERSONNEL AT 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST 


MAJOR MEDICAL 
Also Offered 
RETIRED 
PERSONNEL 
$2,500 
MAXIMUM BENEFIT 
$100 Deductible, 
75% by Insurance, 
25% by Insured 


Write for full details 














Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 
Ordained (a) All Sarees 
Personnel and Personne! it! 
Schedule of Benefits and Costs **Fenie ot Skilled Six Months 
Agencies and/or Lay Service, and 
Institutions Personnel (b) All Others 
Who Are Under Who Have 
BENEFITS Under Age 65 Age 65 Reached Age 65 
> Insurance—Employee 
ace Amount -............--..--.--.----..-.----- 5,00 : Y 
Major Medical Expense—Employee and Dependent caene Cate sean 
Lifetime Maximum Benefit ------~---------------- $7,500 $7,500 $7,500 
Deductible Amount Requirement-_-__-.-------------_ $50 $50 $50 
Benefits Payable after the Deductible Amount Re- 
quirement Is Satisfied : 
Covered Medical Expenses -........--.-------- 15% 15% 75% 
Private Room and Board Limit for Daily Hospital 
ED ecceesmenndutetsnstntsnedmmenenine The hospital’s maximum regular daily charge for 


semi-private room and board, or in the case of 
a hospital which provides only private room and 
board facilities, 80% of the hospital’s minimum 
daily room and board charge. 

Maternity Expense—Dependent Wives 


SS OO ee $150 $150 $150 
ANNUAL COST 
ND GD eecccecccoccacceccesonccenasanescsace $85.29 $61.61 $49.77 


In addition, you may, if you wish, include your wife and dependent children for the Major Medical 
and Maternity Expense benefits described above at an annual premium of $63.03, regardless of 
the number of dependents. 

















New Benefits . . . as of July 1, 1960; more life insurance for Class | 
Personnel; double indemnity for accidental death paid to beneficiaries 
of all classes; unmarried children’s hospital-surgery coverage ex- 
tended to age 23. A rate increase will be effective July 1, 1961. Until 
that time the extra cost is covered by the Board. 


Medical Expenses Also Cover . . . physician, anesthetist, diagnostic 
X-ray, private nursing, laboratory examinations, drugs, medicines, 
physiotherapist, radium therapy, other medical expenses incurred 
outside of the hospital. 


ONE DOES NOT HAVE TO BE HOSPITALIZED 


NO PHYSICAL EXAM REQUIRED DURING JANUARY 





Write today to 


BOARD OF ANNUITIES & RELIEF 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
341-C-Ponce deLeon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Chas. J. Currie, Executive Secretary 
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THE GREATNESS OF GOD 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for October 2, 1960 
Psalm 8, 104. Printed Text: Psalm 8; 104:1-4 


Our lessons for the next quarter are 
“passages of spiritual power’ and are 
taken largely from the Psalms. For our 
opening lesson, dealing with “The Great- 
ness of God,” we have two of the so- 
called nature Psalms. 

Psalm 104, which we shall consider 
first, begins, “Bless the Lord, O my soul.” 
“To bless,” Rawlinson reminds us, “is 
to praise with affection and gratitude.” 

It is God’s greatness which impresses 
the Psalmist first, as it must impress 
anyone who has gazed upon any of the 
natural wonders or any of the many mag- 
nificent scenes which we find in nature; 
or anyone who has gazed into the heav- 
ens, or contemplated the many marvels 
which man’s advancing knowledge brings 
to our attention. This world in which 
we live is God’s world. All that we see, 
all that we learn—if we see and learn 
aright—speaks to us of him, and we are 
compelled to cry with the Psalmist: “O 
Lord my God, thou art very great. Thou 
art clothed with honor and majesty.”’ But 
it is not only the greatness of God which 
impresses the Psalmist, but also his 
beneficence—God’s abundance for man’s 
need. That becomes more evident as the 
Psalmist proceeds to set forth his bill of 
particulars. 

In general, the Psalmist follows the 
order of creation sketched in Genesis 1. 
In vss. 1-2, he praises the God who, on 
the first day, created the light; in vss. 
3-4 the God who, on the second day, 
created the heavens; in vss. 5-18 the God 
who, on the third day, established the 
earth; and in vss. 19-23 the God who, 
on the fourth day, made the heavenly 
bodies, the sun, the moon and the stars. 
He does not describe nature from the 
scientific point of view, or even the 
aesthetic point of view, but from the reli- 
gious point of view. His words are not 
to be interpreted literally, but religiously 
and poetically. 

In our present lesson we are concerned 
only with the opening verses of the Psalm 
in which the poet sings of the first and 
second day of the creation. 


1. God, the Creator 

In Genesis 1:3 we read that on the 
first day God said, “Let there be light,” 
and there was light. In Psalm 104:1-2a 
this light becomes the vesture of God: 
“Thou are clothed with honor and majes- 
ty, who coverest thyself with light as with 
a garment.” What a beautiful figure! 
We cannot see God, but we can see the 
light which awakens all nature to life, 
and it is God who made the light and 
works within the light, who is all per- 
vasive and is always present, whether 
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it be in the brilliant light of the sun, or 
the paler but more beautiful light of the 
moon and the stars, or in the artificial, 
yet derived light which floods our homes 
as the darkness gathers without. We must 
not think of God as far distant, aloof, 
unaware. So he may seem at times, but 
only because we have forgotten or never 
learned that the God who has clothed 
himself with honor and majesty comes to 
us covered with light as with a garment. 
In Genesis 1:6-8 we read that God 
said, “Let there be a firmament in the 
midst of the waters, and let it separate 
the waters from the waters . . . and God 
called the firmament heaven.” In Ps. 
104:2b-4 we have the poetical account 
of this second creative day. Our God is 
one “who hast stretched out the heavens 
like a tent, who hast laid the beams of 
thy chambers on the waters [that is, built 
his abode in the heavens on the waters 
above the earth], who makest the clouds 
thy chariot, who ridest on the wings of 
the wind, who makest the winds thy mes- 
sengers, fire and flames thy ministers.” 
“Who makest the winds thy messen- 
gers. ...’’ The tornados and hurricanes 
that devastate various areas of our land 
from time to time remind us anew of the 
power that there is in nature; it is re- 
flected not only in the storm, but also in 
the lightning; and as we have learned 
since the Psalmist’s day in the power 
that holds the atom together and that man 
has now learned to unleash. These and 
all other great forces of nature are at 
God’s disposal. On occasion they remind 
us of that dread power of God which may 
hurtle man to destruction—a fact of 
which we need to be reminded again and 
again; but more often they are used for 
our human good. The winds are angels 
of mercy (an angel in the Hebrew is liter- 
ally a messenger; and in Hebrews 1:7 
this verse in the psalms is so translated) 
far more frequently than they are mes- 
sengers of judgment. And without fire 
our civilization could never have arisen. 


Il. God’s True Glory 


We turn now to Psalm 8, one of the 
best known and beloved of all the Psalms, 
which continues the theme of Psalm 104, 
but carries it on to the sixth day when 
God created man. 

This Psalm, too, begins with an in- 
scription of praise: “O Lord, our Lord, 
how majestic [a word suggesting mag- 
nificence and splendor] is thy name in 
all the earth.”” The name of God as used 
in Scripture reflects God’s character as 
revealed to man. The verse might be 
translated, “How glorious art thou in thy 
manifested excellence or character.” 





The Psalmist is primarily concerned, 
however, not with the glory of God in 
the heavens, as so many assume, but with 
God’s glory given to man. That is the 
note struck at the outset, or so it seems 
to some students of the Psalm. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the Rsv gives us a bet- 
ter translation of vss. 1b-2 than the Kjv: 
“Thou whose glory above the heavens is 
chanted by the mouth of babes and in- 
fants, thou hast founded a bulwark be- 
cause of thy foes, to still the enemy and 
the avenger.” John Calvin, followed by 
numerous other commentators, understood 
this verse to mean that even children in- 
stinctively recognize God's greatness and 
glory revealed in the heavens, thus blunt- 
ing the attack of the atheist. Modern 
commentators like William R. Taylor in 
the Interpreter’s Bible interpret the verse 
to mean that “more splendidly than the 
earth, the heavens, on which God sits 
enthroned, reveal the glory of the Creator 
and his handiwork. Yet it is beyond the 
power of human tongues to frame praises 
equal to such a theme; the noblest hymns 
that men can invent in praise of God’s 
glory in creation are like the babblings of 
babes and infants.” Preferable in my 
judgment is the interpretation of A. F. 
Kirkpatrick in the Cambridge Bible: 
God 

. has ordained that even the feeblest 
representatives of humanity should be his 
champions to confound and silence those 
who oppose his kingdom and deny his 
goodness and providential government. 
The mystery of man, of a being made in 
the image of God, to know God, is greater 
than the mystery of the heavens with all 
their immensity and majesty. . . . Man, 
therefore, even in the weakness of child- 
hood, is a witness of the existence and 
character of God. 

“But how,” Dr. Kirkpatrick asks, “is 
the testimony uttered?” and answers: 

“The words must not be prosaically de- 
fined and limited. The inarticulate, un- 
spoken testimony to its Creator borne by 
the mere existence of the infant with its 
wonderful instincts and capacities for de- 
velopment; the powers of reason and 
thought and speech; the exercise of these 
powers in the praise of God with the sim- 
ple faith of childhood; all are included.” 

Edward Hastings reminds us in this 
connection that stars come first and chil- 
dren follow; stars are dumb while chil- 
dren speak; stars are made and com- 
pleted, but children press on in a progress 
without boundary and without end; stars 
look down while children look up; stars 
preach God’s power, but children illus- 
trate his grace. 

But the thought of the Psalmist seems 
to go beyond this. God has set his glory 
in the heavens, but it is babes, children 
who have learned to know him and to 
love him, and so to chant his praise, who 
will in the end strengthen the great causes 
which God has at heart, the extension of 
his kingdom among men. Not the silent 
stars, but children who respond to his 
love and commit themselves to his will, 
will in the end still the enemy and the 
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avenger. The praise of a little child has 
more significance in the on-going of 
God's kingdom than the movements of 
the planets in illimitable space. Children 
hold the hope for the future. It is only 
as they are won to God’s cause that we 
have hope that those who have set them- 
selves against God’s will may be re- 
strained. 


Ill. Man’‘s Insignificance 

Yet man is a puny creature when con- 
sidered in the light of God’s vast uni- 
verse. Why should he be chosen to sing 
God's praise, to silence those who oppose 
God's will. When the Psalmist went out 
into the night and looked up into the 
stars, so clear in the eastern sky, the 
question inevitably arose: 

When I look at the heavens, the work of 

of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou 
hast established; 

What is man that thou art mindful of 

him, 
and the son of man that thou dost 
are for him? 

The Hebrew words used for man in 
verse 4+ “are chosen to emphasize his 
weakness in contrast to the vast and [ap- 
parentlv| unchanging structure of the 
heavens.” The first of the two words 
denotes man in his frailty, impotence, 
and mortality; the second denotes man 
according to his earthly origin. ‘What 
is man that thou art mindful of him?” 

that is, that thou dost remember him, 
think of him, attend to him—that he does 
not pass away wholly from thy thoughts. 
“Why should a God, who is so vast and 
glorious, and who has all the starry 
worlds. so beautiful and grand, to claim 
his attention—why should he turn his 
thoughts on man?” “And the son of man 
that thou visitest him?”—with thy con- 
stant, loving, providential regard—with 
thy call to serve thy cause ? 

On the clearest night the Psalmist 
could see no more than 8,000 stars. To- 
day with the aid of telescopes we can 
distinguish a hundred million or more 
stars, great blazing suns we know them 
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now to be, and how many dark worlds 
like ours revolve about those huge balls 
of fire we do not even allow ourselves 
to guess. When the Psalmist wrote and 
for long afterwards our earth was thought 
to be the center of the universe; now we 
know that it is only a tiny speck on the 
fringes of the universe. When Alfred 
Tennyson considered the insignificance 
of our world with the immensity of the 
universe as we have come to know it, he 
gathered up all of man’s activities and 
cried, “What is it all but the labor of 
ants in the gleam of a million suns?” 
“Before the Copernican revolution,” says 
Bertrand Russell, one of the modern 
world’s influential thinkers and skeptics, 
“it was natural to suppose that God’s 
purposes were especially concerned with 
the earth, but now this has become an 
unplausible hypothesis.” 

But Tennyson found the answer to his 
question: 

“For though the giant ages heave the hill 
and break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break and work their will— 

Though world on world in myriad, my- 

riads roll 

Round us, each with different powers 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul?” 

And that, in effect, was the Psalmist’s 
answer: 

When I look at the heavens, the work 

of thy fingers, 
the moon and stars which thou hast 
established; 

What is man that thou art mindful of 

him, 
and the son of man that thou dost 
care for him? 

Yet thou hast made him little less than 

God... 

In the KJv it is a little less than the 
angels, and some scholars think that this 
is the better translation (it may be either). 
To describe man as a little less than 
God may seem presumptuous, but in Gen- 
esis we read that God has made man in 
his image, and it is man’s kinship to God 
that the Psalmist here wishes to empha- 
size. Man “can think God’s thoughts 
after him, and rejoice in that in which 
God rejoices. The stars in their courses 
are a great wonder, astronomy leads us 
‘beyond the Beyond’; but higher than 
astronomy is the astronomer. The great- 
est of wonders, short of God, is the mind 
of man” (Interpreter’s Bible). But it is 
something more than this that the Psalm- 
ist has in mind. As A. C. Reid has com- 
mented: God 

“".. gave man a nobility of soul and a 
sufficient degree of intelligence to be, not 
the owner, but the wise custodian of the 
creative providences of God’s hands. He 
reveals thus that God does not measure 
man’s worth in terms of the shifting quan- 
tities of man’s hungers for food, posses- 
sions, power and recognition, but in terms 
of the eternal qualities of man’s passion 
for truth, beauty, and righteousness, and 
his willingness to submit himself humbly 
to his Sovereign. The individual human 
being is, in these respects, greater than 
any physical thing, whether atom or uni- 
verse. The star, the mountain, and the 
violin may outlast man’s body, but man 
discovers the star, appreciates the beauty 


of the mountain, and constructs the in- 
strument from which he brings inimitably 
beautiful strains of music of his own cre- 
ation.” (100 Chapel Talks) 

Because of such qualities, God has 
given to man dominion over the works of 
his hands. He has put “all things under 
his feet.” To twentieth century man it 
may seem anti-climatic when the Psalm- 
ist proceeds to illustrate this universal 
dominion by enumerating “all sheep and 
oxen, and also the beasts of the field, the 
birds of the air, the fish of the sea.” We 
need to remember, as Professor Kirk- 
patrick reminds us, that 

“...in the Psalmist’s day the dominion 
of man over nature was most strikingly 
exercised in his mastery over the animal 
creation, which he tamed or caught and 
turned to his own use. ‘Man has become,’ 
said Darwin, ‘even in his rudest state, 
the most dominant animal that has ever 
appeared on this earth.’ In our own day 
it is by the investigation of the great 
laws of nature, and by the utilization of 
the great forces of nature, that man as- 
serts and extends his sovereignty.” 

Since those lines were written (1902) 
man’s dominion over nature has been ex- 
tended to limits that could not then have 
been even imagined. We have discovered 
now the power that holds the universe 
together and can use it to bless mankind 
or destroy him. Just now it is the fear of 
destruction that haunts us. 

In the light of this fearsome possibility 
the comment of the writer to the Hebrews 
becomes more meaningful: “In putting 
everything in subjection to man, he left 
nothing outside his control. As it is, we 
do not yet see everything in subjection 
to him” (Hebrews 2:8). We have not yet 
learned to control the forces which we 
are able to unleash. “The supreme pathos 
of our times is this,’ says David L. Cohn, 
“Man’s technological capacities are now 
such that he could go a long way toward 
eliminating disease, illiteracy and the 
gross forms of poverty. But with heaven 
in sight he persistently marches toward 
hell.” “We do not yet see everything in 
subjection to (man). But we see Jesus, 
who for a little while was made lower 
than the angels, crowned with glory and 
honor because of the suffering of death, 
so that by the grace of God he might taste 
death for every one” (Heb. 2:8-9). In 
Christ, and in him alone may man’s God- 
designed potentialities be fully realized. 
That is the teaching of Scripture, and 
that is our Christian faith. 

It is proper then that the Psalm should 
end with the same words with which it 
began—the same words, but with their 
meaning now greatly enhanced. The 
Psalmist, it is true, could not see the 
Christ who was to come. But the Lord 
whose praise is on his lips is not simply 
God the Creator, but the covenant-mak- 
ing God, the God who had revealed him- 
self to Israel, the God who is for man, 
the God whom the Psalmist had learned 
to know in his own personal experience, 
“OQ Lord, our Lord, how majestic is thy 
name in all the earth.” 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

W. M. Schotanus from Jacksonville, 
N. C., to the First church, Rockingham, 
N. C. 

J. A. McQueen from Fulton, Mo., to 2268 
Hazel Ave., N. E., Salem, Ore. 

Paul L. Kendall from Waynesboro, 
Miss., to Camden, Ala. 

Hugh W. McClure, 3d, of Wetumpka, 
Ala., has accepted a call to the Haden- 
wood church, Newport News, Va. Oct. 25 
he will be at 414 Hiden Blvd. 

William S. Smith, Zachary, La., pastor, 
will engage in graduate studies at Colum- 
bia Seminary during the coming term. 

W. F. F. Little from Pollocksville, N. C., 
to Red Springs, N. C. 

Charles G. Burton, formerly of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is now leading in the 
organization of a new work in east El 
Paso, Texas. 

A. Allen Gardner, Jr., from Thomasville, 
Ga., to 52 Sunset Parkway, Asheville, 
N. C, 

Thomas C. Duncan from Shreveport, 
La., to the Shades Valley church, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., 2317 Montevallo Road. 

James K. Wilson, Jr., from Richmond, 
Va., to The Manse, Weems, Va. 








United Presbyterian, USA 

Samuel C. Weir from Dearborn, Mich., 
to 6491 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 28, Mich. 
He has become executive of the Synod 
of Michigan. 

John Eari Myers from Clairton, Pa., to 
6035 Grafton, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

Donald H. Lammers from Bolivar, Pa., 
to 640 Church St., Indiana, Pa. 

George H. Early from Knoxville, Tenn., 
to 607 Mayes PIl., Columbia, Tenn. 

Milton S. Weber from Pomona, Calif. 
to 1241 S. Mohawk Dr., Santa Ana, Calif., 
Oct. 1. 

Donald R. Mitchell from 
Tenn., to Hodge Hall, 
nary, Princeton, N. J. 

Lester W. Phillips from Woodville, Pa., 
to the Plains (Evans City) and Crestview, 
Callery, Pa., churches. 

William S. Rowling 
Pa., to the Mt. Pisgah 
Pa. 

James L. Ewalt from Crafton, Pa., to 
the Red Bank, N. J., church. 


John Harvey MacLeod from Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, to the First church, Home- 
stead, Pa. 

Jack L. Stotts from New Haven, Conn., 
to the University of Tulsa (Okla.) where 
he has become the first full-time chaplain 
on that campus. 


NATIONAL MISSIONS 

William Biddle, formerly of the staff 
of Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., has 
become secretary for church and com- 
munity cooperation for the UPUSA Board 
of National Missions 


DEATHS 

Charles Peyton Rigler, 73, died Aug. 8 
at his home in Philadelphia, Miss., follow 
ing a heart attack. He had made his 
home in Philadelphia since 1936, infirm 
since 1945. 

Eugenia Brogdon (Mrs. Tilden) Scherer, 
whose hubsand, now deceased, was long 
pastor in Clover, S. C., died Sept. 7 in 
Richmond, Va. 
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DCEs 

Charlies D. Bates from Government 
Street church, Mobile, Ala., to the Ridg- 
lea church, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Margaret Ann Dyson from Longview, 
Texas, to the First church, Itasca, Texas. 


DEGREE 

Phil W. Barrett, San Jose, Calif., pastor, 
gave the summer commencement address 
at Pikeville College (Ky.) and received 
the D. D. degree. He was called San 
Jose’s “Distinguished Citizen” in 1959 
and received the Civic Medallion for 
community service this year. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, UPUSA 

Staff appointments, United Presbyte- 
rian, USA, Christian Education include: 

Paul H. Leap from Omaha, Neb., to as- 
sociate field director for the Synod of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mary Frances Allen from Dallas, Texas, 
to general editorial assistant, precom- 
municant education, 

Laila Ostorm from LaCrosse, Wis., to 
field representative, General Division of 
Publication. 

Rosemary Talbot from Richmond 
Heights, Mo., to lend-lease counselor. 

Carl R. Soderberg from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to associate field director for the Synod 
of Illinois. 

Scott F. Brenner from Carnegie, Pa., to 
1949 Chester, Abington, Pa., Oct. 1 when 
he will become editor of “Today,” the 
church’s devotional magazine. 

J. Wilbur Patterson from Wakeeney, 
Kan., to the Senior High field in the di- 
vision of General Lay Education, effective 
later. 


ERSKINE 

Kenneth F. Morris, Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian missionary to Pakistan since 
1953, has been elected to the chair of 
New Testament and Greek in the Erskine 
(S. C.) Theological Seminary. He re- 
ceived his Master of Theology at Prince- 
ton Seminary at the recent commence- 
ment. 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

ErnuioptaA: The James Keefers, 305 
Ethan Allen Ave., Takoma Park, Wash- 
ington 12, D. C. 

InpIA: John R. Cole, 2308 Maplewood, 
Toledo 6, Ohio; Elsie L. Gleason, 47 Clare- 
mont Ave., New York 27. 

PuNjaB: The Dean N. Dobsons, 44 Al- 
exander St., Princeton, N.J. 


ENJOY the 
science of happiness in 
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folate 
married 


evelyn m. duvall 
and reuben hill 


Illus. 448 pp. Only $4.95 
at your bookseller 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Presbyterian young people in Michi- 
gan helped collect 50,000 books for Afri- 
ca to be placed in libraries there in a 
project inspired by James Robinson, pas- 
tor of the Church of the Master in Har- 
lem. The books were dedicated on the 
ALMA College campus. 

~ x * 





Davis & ELkrins College (W. Va.) is 
making 1960-61 a year of special em- 
phasis on wills and bequests. 

* * * 


A recent issue of the HANOVER College 
(Ind.) bulletin devoted to problems fac- 
ing high school students who are looking 
forward to college was reprinted in full 
by the Chicago Tribune. The bulletin 
offering practical suggestions to fresh- 
men and sophomores in high school con- 
tinues to be offered upon request at the 
Hanover offices. 

* * 

One out of twenty of the 1,300 under- 
graduates at OccwentaL College 
(Calif.) spent the summer overseas, in- 
cluding one team in West Africa and two 
others in Communist Europe. About 65 
undergraduates are returning to the cam- 
pus with firsthand experiences obtained 
in countries from Kenya to Japan. 

*” * * 


President Arthur G. Coons of Occt- 
DENTAL has received the second annual 
Civic Achievement Award for outstand- 
ing service presented by Town Hall of 
Los Angeles. 

i * 

During the past ten years WESTMIN- 
STER College (Pa.) has increased income 
from gifts from $34,125 in 1949 to $695,- 
142 in 1959. During the same period ten 
new buildings have been purchased or 
built. 


/~ ok < 
director at MaryYvILLE College, will be- 
come Vice-President with responsibility 
for public relations at BLoomrieLp Col- 
lege and Seminary (N.J.) Oct. 1. 


James W. Hampton, public relations 
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Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 
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